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WHEELER-LEA BILL 


Analysis of Its Amendments to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act 


The House has already adopted and it is expected that 
within the very near future the Senate will accept the Con- 
ference Report on the so-called Wheeler-Lea bill (S. 1077), 
and that the President will approve the measure. This bill, 
which has been pending in Congress since the last session, 
and which had a similar predecessor in the 74th Congress, 
makes important changes in the existing Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and confers additional wide powers upon the 
Commission. 


These amendments fall into two principal divisions: First, 
changes in the basic Federal Trade Commission statute affect- 
ing the Commission's scope of jurisdiction and orders; and, 
second, additions to that statute conferring upon the Com- 
mission broad jurisdiction to regulate advertising of foods, 
drugs and cosmetics. 

1. Commission's Orders to be Self-Executing. As origi- 
nally enacted, the Federal Trade Commission Act authorized 
the Commission to issue cease and desist orders which were 
not self-executing. The law provided that if a person, partner- 
ship, or corporation failed or neglected to obey the Com- 
mission's order, the Commission itself could apply to a Circuit 
Court of Appeals for a court decree requiring that the orders 
be obeyed. The original law likewise afforded to the re- 
spondent an opportunity to petition the Circuit Court of 
Appeals to review any cease and desist order issued by the 
Commission. In either case the Commission's findings of 
fact, if supported by testimony, were made conclusive. 

The Wheeler-Lea bill changes this by providing that any 
cease and desist order issued by the Commission shall auto- 
matically become final at the end of a <oecified period and 
that the order shall be self-executing in that any person, 
partnership, or corporation violating an order which has 
become final shall be subject to a civil penalty of not more 
than $5,000 for each violation. A cease and desist order is 
to become final if the respondent does not petition for review 
by a Cireuit Court of Appeals within sixty days, or at the 
time any court decree affirming or modifying a cease and 
desist order becomes final. In short, while under the existing 
law it was necessary for the Commission to institute court 
proceedings in order to secure the enforcement of its orders, 
under these amendments such orders will, unless the re- 
spondent petitions for review, automatically become effective 
and disobedience will be punishable by a civil fine. Such 
fines are to be collected in a civil action brought by the 
Attorney General in cases where the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion certifies the fact of disobedience. 

2. Jurisdiction Broadened. As originally enacted, the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission to issue cease 
and desist orders embraced only “unfair methods of compe- 
tition in commerce.” Thus in order to issue an order, the 
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Commission had to find that the practice complained of was 
injurious to competitors. Federal Trade Commission v. Rala- 
dam Co., 283 U. S. 643 (1931). 

The Wheeler-Lea bill makes unlawful and gives the Com- 
mission jurisdiction to order the cessation of not only “unfair 
methods of competition in commerce” but also “unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in commerce.” It is thus no longer 
necessary for the Commission to find that a particular act 
or practice, which it deems to be unfair or deceptive, has 
had any effect upon competition in interstate commerce. The 
additional language increases the ambit of the Commission's 
power to a very great extent, the exact limits of which will 
ultimately have to be determined by the courts. As the 
Supreme Court has already said of the original language, 
“unfair methods of competition,” 


“It belongs to that class of phrases which does not 
admit of precise definition, but the meaning and appli- 
cation of which must be arrived at by what this Court 
elsewhere has called ‘the gradual process of judicial 
inclusion and exclusion’.” 


In interpreting the additional language, “unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices in commerce,” it is difficult to forecast how 
far the courts may go. The new legislative distinction be- 
tween “unfair” and “deceptive” is somewhat confusing be- 
cause the term “unfair” itself has been judicially interpreted 
to include “deception, bad faith, fraud, or oppression.” Fed- 
eral Trade Commission v. Gratz, 253 U. S. 421. Presumably, 
in adding the adjective “deceptive” as well as the adjective 
(Continued on page 5466) 


CANNERY WASTE DISPOSAL 


Requirements of River and Harbor Act Called to 
Canners’ Attention 


Requirements of the River and Harbor Act of March 3, 
1899, regarding the deposit of refuse of any kind or descrip- 
tion into tidal waters of the United States or tributaries 
thereof, was brought to the attention of canners last Fall 
by publication in the Inrormation Letter for September 
4th of a notice sent to canners in his district by Col. W. A. 
Johnson, of the U. S. Engineer Office at Baltimore, Md. In 
this notice Col. Johnson stated that satisfactory arrangements 
to prevent deposits in navigable waters must be made prior 
to the beginning of the 1938 season. 

In this connection the Association has received a letter 
from Colonel Johnson, under date of February 28th, 1938, 
reading as follows: 


“1. Referring to a letter from this office September 1, 1937, 
relative to a notice, that later appasred - your publication 
‘Information Letter’, regardin of cannery 
waste into navigable waters of the ey tates, and in view 
of your cooperation, you are advised that this office antici- 
pates making an inspection of canneries operating on or 
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adjacent to tidal waters in this district prior to the start of 
the canning season. 

“2. This information is furnished to you at this time as 
you may wish to publish the fact to the canners in your 
association. 

“3. Your cooperation with this office in this matter is greatly 
appreciated.” 

The territory embraced in the district referred to by the 
Engineer Department is difficult to describe. Broadly speak- 
ing, it includes the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia, 
including the southwestern portion of Delaware, a portion 
of the western shore of Maryland east of 77° west longitude, 
that portion of Pennsylvania lying between 76° and 79° 
west longitude. The attention of canners in the district 
mentioned is especially called to this matter, although 
it should be borne in mind that the provisions of the River 
and Harbor Act apply to all navigable waters and their 
tributaries within the United States. The matter is therefore 
of interest to canners everywhere. 

Attention is called again to the statement made in the item 
of the Inronmation Letrer referred to above that “it is not 
necessary to install elaborate disposal plants that must be 
installed in certain regions to purify liquid wastes so that 
the water in which they flow may be used for human con- 
sumption or the propagation of fish. Wastes containing 
tomatoes and visible fragments of tomatoes may therefore 
be passed through a cyclone or a rotating screen of very fine 
mesh so that the liquid passing through may be disposed of 
by means of a sewer. The solid material separated out by 
the cyclone or screen may then be hauled off by means of 
suitable wagons or trucks and deposited on the land.” 


CONGRESS SUMMARY 


Hearings to be Held on Can Size Bill—New Print 
of Food Bill Prepared 


Legislative action of main interest to canners during the 
past week again centered in Committee work, with the House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures announcing 
that hearings are to be held March 15th and 16th on the 
Sauthoff bill to limit and define the size of fruit, vegetable, 
and milk cans, and the appointment of a House Labor sub- 
committee to draft a “compromise” wage and hour bill. 

The food and drug subcommittee working under Chairman 
Lea of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee has completed its review of suggested changes to Com- 
mittee Print No. 3 of the Copeland bill (8.5). Full Committee 
action on the subcommittee report, which it is expected will 
be available Monday as Committee Print No. 4, will probably 
be taken next week. 


Prolonged committee hearings and consideration of the 
bill to limit the length of trains has been responsible for the 
delayed action on food and drug legislation. Chairman Lea 
hopes to conclude the train length bill hearings within a 
few days and to move for Committee action on the food and 
drug subcommittee’s report before taking up any other bills. 

At a short meeting the morning of March Ist the House 
Labor Committee appointed a subcommittee under the Chair- 
manship of Representative Ramspeck of Georgia to draft a 
“compromise” wage and hour bill, with instructions to report 
to the full Committee at the end of two weeks. House mem- 
bers with suggestions and ideas on the scope and form of a 


wage and hour bill were invited to appear before the sub- 
committee. The subcommittee met twice this week and heard 
six representatives make recommendations, varying from a bill 
limited to hours regulation alone to one embodying a guaran- 
tee of a cost of production price to farmers for his farm pro- 
duce and the wage and hour features of the recommitted bill. 
Actual work of writing the subcommittee bill will be under- 
taken following a meeting to be held Monday to hear a few 
more House members. 


Other committee activity included hearings on the 
O’Mahoney-Borah corporation licensing bill before a Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee, and on the Pettengill long-and-short 
haul bill before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Following approval of the Conference Committee report on 
the $250,000,000 relief bill, debate on the President's recom- 
mendations for government reorganization began in the Senate 
on Monday and continued throughout the week. The omnibus 
bill as reported by Senator Byrnes of South Carolina provides 
for a new federal Department of Public Welfare and a change 
of the name of the Department of Interior to Department of 
Conservation with realigned activities. The bill would author- 
ize the appointment of six administrative assistants to the 
President, would provide for the creation of a new civil service 
administration, would reorganize the General Accounting 
Office, and would permit the President by executive order to 
regroup, consolidate, or abolish various government bureaus, 
boards, and independent establishments. 

The House on Tuesday gave its approval to the relief ap- 
propriation report and on Wednesday the $250,000,000 became 
available when the President signed the bill. The same day 
the House passed the annual appropriations for the Interior 
Department and on Thursday started debate on the tax bill 
which had been reported by the Ways and Means Committee 
after months of study. 


WHEELER-LEA BILL 
(Continued from page 5465) 


“unfair,” the draftsmen of the Wheeler-Lea bill intended that 
the latter term shall cover acts or practices which do not in- 
volve any element of deception or fraud. In other words, 
the meaning to be given to the term “unfair acts or practices” 
may include any commercial practice which the Commission 
deems to be “unfair” and which the courts will permit it to 
read into the statute. 

3. Control of Advertising. The Wheeler-Lea bill further 
confers upon the Federal Trade Commission broad powers 
over the advertising of foods, drugs and cosmetics. This 
subject was originally covered in the pending Copeland food 
and drug bill (S. 5), in which it was proposed to confer such 
powers upon the Department of Agriculture. While both the 
Wheeler bill and the Copeland bill were being considered 
by the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, that Committee concluded to vest the control of adver- 
tising of foods, drugs, and cosmetics in the Federal Trade 
Commission. The Wheeler-Lea bill provides that the dis- 
semination through the mails or in any other way of a false 
advertisement likely to induce the purchase of foods, drugs, 
devices, or cosmetics, shall be an unfair or deceptive act or 
practice subject to the control of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, A false advertisement is defined as an advertisement 
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which is misleading in a material respect; and in determining 
whether any advertisement is misleading, account is taken 
not only of representations made or suggested by statement, 
word, design, device, or sound, but also by failure to reveal 
material facts concerning the consequences which may follow 
from advertised or customary use. 

The Federal Trade Commission is given authority to issue 
a cease and desist order against any person disseminating a 
false advertisement. In addition, it is authorized, in advance 
of issuing its complaint or order, to proceed in any district 
court to enjoin the dissemination of any false advertisement. 
If the advertisement is scheduled to appear in a newspaper, 
magazine, periodical, or other publication, published at regu- 
lar intervals, and the regular issue would be delayed, the 
district court is directed to exclude such issue from the 
injunction. 


In addition, the Wheeler-Lea bill further provides that the 
dissemination of a false advertisement where the advertised 
or customary use of the product may be injurious to health, 
shall constitute a misdemeanor punishable by fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than six 
months, with a doubling of these penalties for violations 
following any conviction. This penal provision does not 
apply to meats and meat food products duly inspected, 
marked, and labeled in accordance with the Meat Inspection 
Act. It is also provided that no publisher, radio-broadcast 
licensee, or other advertising agency, shall be liable unless 
he fails to furnish the Commission with the name and address 
of the manufacturer, packer, distributor, or seller who caused 
the unlawful advertisement to be disseminated. 


4. Other Amendments, The Wheeler-Lea bill provides that 
existing outstanding cease and desist orders of the Commis- 
sion shall become final within sixty days after the date of 
enactment. The penal provisions for violation of the adver- 
tising sections are not effective until sixty days after enact- 
ment. In addition, minor changes are made in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to permit a Commissioner to hold 
office until his successor has been qualified; to include so- 
called Massachusetts trusts within the Commission's jurisdic- 
tion; and to broaden the definition of documentary evidence 
to include books of account and financial and corporate 
records. 


CONSERVATION PROGRAM CHANGES 


Further Information on the Provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act 


The general plan of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 was outlined in the last issue of the INForMATION Letter. 
Changes in the provisions of the conservation program to 
bring it fully into line with the new Act were announced this 
week by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. After 
these changes have been worked out in detail for all regions, 
the Association will publish summaries of the conservation 
program as affecting the various parts of the country. 

The new Act provides for continuing agricultural conserva- 
tion, and for making it the foundation of the more compre- 
hensive new program. Certain additions are made to the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act: 


1. Provisions for allocation of the 1938 wheat acreage allot- 
ment established in the new Farm Act. 


2. Establishment of 12 cents per bushel for acreage within 
the individual farmer's wheat allotment (at the normal yield 
per acre for the farm) as the rate of payment to wheat farmers 
who cooperate in the program. 


3. Revision of some of the previously announced rates of 
payment so as to carry out the new Farm Act's formula for 
allocating the total national payment among commodities. 


4. Slight revisions of some of the national acreage goals 
that were announced last September. 


5. Classification of farms into two groups, one group con- 
sisting of those located in an area producing a surplus of 
food and feed crops, and the other of those located in areas 
producing a deficit of such crops. 


6. Additions to the program to carry out detailed provisions 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 that relate to 
dairy production on land not used for soil-depleting crops; 
to increases in small payments; and to assignment of co- 
operators’ interests in payments as security for advances used 
for making a crop in 1938. 


7. Establishment of a restoration land goal of 6,000,000 
acres. 


In action over a long-time period the new Farm Act is 
intended to work something like this: By enabling payments 
to farmers for planting up to their acreage allotments of soil- 
depleting crops, it would promote production ample for all 
requirements; when stocks became burdensome or prices fell 
too drastically, crop loans to farmers would permit the 
surpluses to be carried over for use in years of shortage; and 
if the surpluses piled too high, farmers could vote on whether 
they wanted marketing quotas on the commodity to go into 
effect, with a view to reducing the excess supplies. At all 
times, however, the prevention of soil erosion and the mainte- 
nance and improvement of soil fertility are to be prime factors 
in the consideration of all programs launched under the new 
legislation. 


The method of carrying out conservation work by staying 
within acreage allotments, and adopting soil-building prac- 
tices, is not changed by revisions. There are separate allot- 
ments for some soil-depleting crops. Each county will be 
assigned its share of each national allotment. The county 
allotment will be apportioned among the farms in the county 
according to specific provisions in the Act. The apportion- 
ment will be made through the county committee. The final 
goal for the Nation of total soil-depleting crops is set at 275 
to 290 million acres. 


Corn acreage allotments for the commercial corn producing 
area total 40,491,279 acres, and were recently designated for 
566 counties in 12 States. All counties were included in lowa 
and Illinois, and certain counties in Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. The county allotments will be de- 
termined on the basis of production in the preceding 10 years, 
taking into account acreage diverted under the AAA pro- 
grams, abnormal weather conditions, and trends in acreage. 
Apportionment to individual farms will be made on the basis 
of tillable acreage, crop rotation practices, types of soil, and 
topography. 

Wheat has been added to the list of soil-depleting crops for 
which special acreage allotments are established under the 
revised conservation program. No wheat acreage allotment 
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will be assigned to farms in deficit food and feed crop areas 
on which the normal production of wheat for market is less 
than 100 bushels. On these farms, wheat will be included 
with the general soil-depleting crops for which no individual 
allotments are established. Payments of 12 cents a bushel on 
the normal yield of the farm will be made on the number of 
acres in the wheat allotment. To check performance, wheat 
acreage on each farm will be included in the total soil- 
depleting crop acreage. If a farmer's wheat acreage should 
be in excess of his wheat allotment, his payments would not 
be affected, provided that he made a corresponding reduction 
in acreage of other soil-depleting crops. 

Rates or Payment.-Maximum payments will be de- 
termined for farms participating in the conservation program. 
Certain of the rates have been changed in accordance with 
the Farm Act's specific directions for allocations of funds 
among the crops. For general soil-depleting crops, payment 
will be made of $1.25 per acre, adjusted for farm's produc- 
tivity, for each acre in the allotment, except on cotton and 
tobacco farms. However, all farms will not have general 
allotments. Other items in the maximum payment can be 
earned by using approved soil practices. 

These payment items include acreages of commercial 
orchard and vegetables, some noncrop pasture acres, and 
cropland in excess of soil-depleting allotments. 

Of particular interest to growers of canning crops is a 
drop in the per acre rate for commercial vegetables from $2 
to $1.50. 

Increases IN SMALL Payments.—In addition to the rates 
listed above, payments to producers on small and family- 
sized farms will be increased. For payments of $20 or less 
the increase will be 40 per cent. The rate of increase will be 
reduced as payments are increased, but there will be some 
increases for all payments under $200. 

CLASSIFICATION OF Fanms.—A new distinction is made be- 
tween farms, based on the different good land-use require- 
ments of areas which produce food and feed crops for market, 
and areas which produce food and feed primarily for home use. 
The first group includes commercial vegetable farms in the 
Northeast Region, all farms in the North Central Region and 
in North Dakota, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. It also in- 
cludes farms in designated counties in eastern Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, northwestern Arkansas 
and in central California where acreages of food and feed 
crops are grown generally in excess of home consumption 
needs, and potato farms in Aroostook county, Maine. All 
other farms are in the second group. 

Use or Sou.-Conservinc Crops ron Market.—Among the 
provisions in the new Farm Act is one limiting the use of 
soil-conserving crops “for market”, which is defined as the 
.sale of the crop or its use in the production of dairy products 
for use off the farm. If soil-conserving crops that replace 
soil-depleting crops as a result of the program are used “for 
market”, payments will be denied under certain conditions. 

Assignment or INTEREST IN Payments.—In accordance 
with the new Act, any farmer entitled to a payment in 1938 
may assign his interest in the payment as security for an 
advance to be used in making a crop in 1938. No assignment 
may be made to pay or secure past loans, nor can any discount 
be made in connection with an advance secured by an assign- 


ment. Assignments may be made only on forms prescribed 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and field in 
county offices. 


Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
Regulations 


Revised regulations promulgated pursuant to the amended 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act were issued by the 
Department of Agriculture on March Ist. 

Under the amended Act and the revised regulations the 
application of the Act to the canning industry remains un- 
changed and may be summarized as follows: 

(1) A canner canning only products grown in the same 
state is not subject to the Act. 

(2) If a canner purchases products grown in other states 
he is not subject to the Act unless he makes a substantial 
number (more than one or two) of interstate purchases which 
are of a ton or more in quantity. 

(3) In considering whether a canner’s interstate purchases 
are sufficient to make him subject to the Act, it is immaterial 
whether the purchases are made in the open market or under 
contracts with the grower. 

A detailed analysis of the Act appeared in the INrFonMATION 
Lerrer for November 7, 1936. 


Comparative Test of Tomato Plants 


On the basis of one year’s tests conducted at Geneva, New 
York, locally-grown tomato plants, moderately hardened, 
showed marked superiority in yield over southern-grown 
plants and over locally-grown plants subjected to severe 
hardening. These tests are said to be in agreement with pre- 
vious experience at the New York and other experiment 
stations. 

In comparing locally-grown plants with southern-grown 
plants the results will depend upon the age and condition 
of the plants, methods of packing, and promptness of ship- 
ping and in having the land ready so that the plants can be 
transplanted to the field promptly when they are received. 
Lack of any one of these important conditions may result 
in disappointing returns. Generally, the grower has better 
control over these conditions if he obtains his plants locally. 

The comparisons of locally-grown and southern-grown 
tomato plants are reported in detail in the January, 1938, 
issue of “Farm Research”, published by the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


Japanese Sardine Exports 


Japanese exports of tomato sardines in 1937 amounted to 
1,325,504 cases, exceeding the goal announced at the begin- 
ning of the season by 25,504 cases, according to the American 
commercial attache at Tokyo. The Japanese Ministry of 
Finance states that these shipments were valued at 8,756,964 
yen, an increase of 2,223,302 yen, or 34 per cent, compared 
with the previous year. The advance in volume amounted to 
26.1 per cent, the difference being due to price increases 
announced early in the year. The principal markets were 
Philippine Islands (23.2 per cent of the total), British Malaya 
(16.1 per cent) and Burma (10.8 per cent). These three 
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accounted for 50 per cent of the total exports. Africa proved 
a rather lucrative market, receiving 9.7 per cent of the total. 
Belgium and Great Britain were most important in the 
European field. 


Although the Japanese production and exports of “other 
sardines” probably showed advances during the year, no com- 
parative figures are available. The “boiled” sardine output 
during 1937 totaled 171,054 cases, of which 155,229 cases 
were exported. Production of sardines packed in spices and 
smoked sardines packed in tins amounted to 128,955 cases. 
The output of sardines packed in oil reached 31,070 cases, 
of which 29,998 cases were shipped to foreign markets. 


URGES GREATER USE OF FISH 


Importance in the American Diet Emphasized in 
Fisheries Bureau Releases 


The use of more seafoods in the diet is being encouraged 
by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries in press releases that it 
issues from time to time. Fish canners will be especially 
interested in the two articles that follow: 


FISH VITALLY IMPORTANT IN THE AMERICAN DIET 


The Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce 
desires to call the attention of the American people to the 
importance of including fish regularly in their diet. While 
the commercial fishery industry of the United States is one 
of the world’s largest, the annual per capita consumption of 
fish by the American people is lower than most important 
countries. For instance, the annual per capita consumption 
in Japan is 55 pounds, 52 pounds in Sweden, 44 pounds in 
Norway, 39 pounds in Denmark, 37 pounds in Portugal, 35 
pounds in England and Wales, 29 pounds in Canada, 29 
pounds in the Netherlands, 18 pounds in Germany, and so on 
down the line until we reach the United States which is only 
slightly over 13 pounds per capita, according to estimates 
from the Bureau of Fisheries of this Department. 

Fishery products are unexcelled in food value, containing 
vitamins, minerals in quantity and variety, and highly digest- 
ible proteins. Because of the tender connective tissue of 
most fish, the proteins are much more digestible than most 
other food proteins. Therefore, because of the highly diversi- 
fied nutritive value of fish and shellfish, they admirably sup- 
plement foods raised on land. 

The proteins of some fishery products, such as canned 
salmon and sardines, are the cheapest proteins that the 
American consumer can buy at the present time. In fact, 
because of the high nutritive value of fish and shellfish, the 
consumer can usually get more food value for his money than 
anywhere else. 

The Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce 
recommends that the American people Sresttante the ~— 
bilities of including fish regularly in their diet, from the 
standpoint of both nutritive and economic values. 


SEAFOODS VITAL TO GOITROUS REGIONS 


Not many people realize that goiter is prevalent in certain 
inland regions of this country. It is usually traced to defi- 
ciencies in the diet of the American people in these regions, 
according to the Commerce Department's Bureau of Fisheries. 

The soils are deficient in iodine and, of course, the foods 
raised on those soils, both animal and vegetable, are also 


deficient in iodine. It is well known that the most common 
form of goiter in these sections can be prevented or cured 
by adding or increasing the amount of iodine in the diet of 

— 4 In fact, public health officers often add iodine 
to a rinking water of the school children. The Bureau 
of Fisheries reports that seafoods contain from 50 to 200 
times as much iodine as foods raised on land. Therefore, 
it is vital that the American people in the interior regions of 
our country include more seafoods in their diet, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce points out. Not only will = obtain a 
delicious and highly nutritious food, but they will find that 
they get more food value for their money than can be obtained 
in most other foods. Seafoods are of unexcelled nutritive 
value, containing vitamins, minerals in quantity and variety, 
and highly digestible proteins. 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 


Indications point to liberal market supplies of most of 
the spring vegetables, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. Up to March Ist the combined acreage of 18 vege- 
tables including fall and winter plantings, is about 502,418 
acres, or only slightly more than last season but 27 per cent 
above the average acreage for 1928-32. These figures do not 
include the acreage of strawberries or commercial early 
potatoes. The indicated acreage of strawberries for picking 
in 1938 is the largest since 1934, 


After making allowance for estimates of the probable 
utilization of grapefruit by processing plants, the total re- 
maining supply of grapefruit available for fresh market after 
mid-February appears to be from 15 to 20 per cent smaller 
than the quantity marketed during the same period last year. 
The Florida crop on February Ist showed no change from a 
month earlier. The Texas crop continued to improve during 
January and the crop is now estimated at 9.7 million boxes, 
compared with the revised estimate of 9.6 million boxes last 
season. 

The following table shows carlot shipments of vegetables 
and fruits as reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics for the week ending February 26th: 


Week ending— Season total 
Feb. 26, Feb. 26, Feb. 19, Feb. 26, Feb. 
1937 1938 1938 1937 


to — 
26, 

1938 
428 
968 
129 
077 
728 
527 
931 


VEGETABLES 
235 «4,511 
555 250 


14 
429 


4,846 


4,660 84,792 


67 559 
54 «1,371 


_ 
- 


4,785 73,415 
77 229-18, 352 


88 


The dollar volume of wholesale trade declined 12 per cent 
during January as compared with January, 1937, according 
to reports from 1,487 wholesalers cooperating in the monthly 
joint study of the National Association of Credit Men and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Without 
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adjustment for seasonal influences, January, 1938, sales regis- 
tered a decrease of 11 per cent from December, 1937. 

In the grocery and food trade, except farm products, 218 
firms reported that the dollar value of sales in January of 
the present year were 4.9 per cent less than in January, 1937, 
and 9.4 per cent below the sales in December of that year. 
The 105 firms furnishing figures on stocks reported that the 
cost value of stocks on hand at the end of January was 3 
per cent lower than at the end of January, 1937, and 1.5 per 
cent lower than at the end of December. 


Netherlands Indian Experiments in Fish Canning 


The Sea Fisheries Division of the Netherlands Indian De- 
partment of Economic Affairs at Batavia is experimenting 
in the local canning of small fish with the object of eventually 
developing a fish canning industry that can meet at least part 
of the Netherlands Indian demand for small canned fish such 
as sardines, of which large quantities are imported annually, 
chiefly from Asiatic countries. 

No sardines are to be found in Netherlands Indian waters, 
but it is stated that a number of other small species would 
be suitable for canning. A floating cannery has been set up 
on board a government coasting vessel, the ship carrying 
equipment in the form of a special boiler for steaming fish 
at high temperatures. 


Veterans Bureau Seeks Canned Food Bids 


The Procurement Division of the Veterans Administration is 
asking for bids, to be opened March 17th, on No. 10 cans of 
spinach, 1,600 dozen for delivery at Perryville, Maryland, 
1,375 dozen at San Francisco, and 1,625 dozen at Chicago. 
It is also asking for bids, to be opened March 18th, on No. 
10 cans of asparagus soup tips and cuts, 1,400 dozen for 
delivery at Perryville, Maryland, 375 dozen at San Francisco, 
and 900 dozen at Chicago. 

Copies of the invitation to bid may be obtained by address- 
ing R. C. Kidd, Chief, Procurement Division, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Arlington Building, Washington, D. C. 


Japanese Canned Crab Exports Gain Over 1936 


Japanese exports of canned crab in 1937 were 363,036 cases, 
a gain of 37,944 cases, or 11.6 per cent over the previous year, 
but about 30,000 cases below the exports in 1935, according 
to the American commercial attache at Tokyo. 


The increase during 1937 was due to larger shipments to 
the United States, which received 205,115 cases, a gain of 
37 per cent over 1936. The United States took 56.5 per cent 
of the total exports in 1937, compared with 47.3 per cent 
during 1936. 


Japan's second most important market, Great Britain, pur- 
chased 101,994 cases as compared with 112,739 cases during 
1936, 


School Use of Home Economics Material 


The Visual Education Department of a county union high 
school and junior college in California has asked to have all 


the material published by the Home Economics Division of 
the National Canners Association made available for teachers 
and students in their school system. This is the third or 
fourth high school that has used this material as part of its 
visual educational illustrative material. 

The Vertical File Index of the Library Bureau has sent a 
number of requests for material, and the requests that have 
come as a result of the listing of the Division's publications 
in “Practical Home Economics” have been representative of 
high shool teachers from all parts of the country. Supervisors 
of home economics, both city and state, have likewise re- 
sponded very well to the material sent out to them. 

When material was sent to more than 500 Depository Li- 
braries in December, many of these libraries asked for addi- 
tional copies of the publications so that they might better 
serve their patrons. 


Reduction Reported in January Farm Income 


Farmers’ cash income from sales of products is reported 
to have totaled $603,000,000 in January, compared with 
$675,000,000 in December, and with $638,000,000 in January, 
1937. Government payments in addition amounted to $17,- 
000,000 in January, compared with $8,000,000 in December 
and with $43,000,000 in January last year. The decline in 
income from December was slightly more than seasonal. 
Income from crops decreased by a greater than usual amount, 
but income from livestock and livestock products decreased 
less than seasonally. 


Farmers Get Less Than Half of Retail Food Prices 


Farmers in 1937 received less than half of the retail prices 
of 58 foods which make up about 75 per cent of the average 
American dietary. The farm value of the 58 foods was 45 
per cent of the retail value, as compared with 44 per cent in 
1936, according to a report issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics on “Price Spreads Between the Farmer 
and the Consumer.” The portion received by farmers in 
1937 compared with 47 to 48 per cent in the late 1920's. 
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